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IHTRODUCTIOB 



One of the important economic phenomena of the present 
time is the development of trade unionism. The rapid 
growth in recent years gives this movement a place of im- 
portance in our industrial life. fuodern industrial condi- 
tions have formed the soil from which this organization of 
workers has grown. "lahor organizations are the natural 
result of a great movement in the business world which is re- 
placing costly competition with profitable cooperation, and 
are formed primarily lor the protection of their members, 
upon the theory that collective bargaining lor the sale of 
their labor is more profitable than individual control." * 
The growth in the size of the business unit, increased pro- 
duction, greater leisure, and better educational facilities 
have all contributed their share in the growth of trade 
unionism. 

* Cooperation of Labor and capital, W.H. Pfehler Annals, 
Vol. 20:55. 



a 



"Trade unionism is the assertion of the principle that 
men have common interests, not only in their particular 
trades, but also through every department of life, and that 
it is their duty to help each other in difiiculty, and to 
depend on each other when it does not hurt the general wel- 
fare." * Trade unionism emphasizes mutual interaependence. 
In its ideal form it stands lor the betterment ol society, 
and ior the growth ol altruism. No movement is perfect. 

« 

The actual digressions of unionism from the iaeal are orten 
serious; but unionism is young, better methods and better 
men may be expectea as the movement grows. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the aims, 
policies, and influence or organized labor in the United 
States at the present time; and to consider the relations 
which exist between trade unions and the public. 



Evolution of Industry, Henry Dyer, page 99 



CHAPTER I 



STRENGTH AITD IISTFLUENCE OF lABOR UTflONS 



The mem"berB of trade unions in the United States are 
as yet only a minority of all the wage earners of the 
country; hut this minority is rapidly increasing in numbers 
and influence. The year 1900 marks the beginning of an 
epoch of very rapid growth. In the years 1900, 1901 and 
1902, the total membership in American labor unions in- 
creased more than one hundred per cent.* The collective 
strength of this banded minority is great. Organization 
gives strength and superior advantages to the unionist. As 
a result the unions are today partially able to control the 
labor situation and to materially affect the rate of wages. 
In the large cities, the unions have, as naturally would be 
expected, developed their greatest strength; here they be- 
come giants and almost absolutely dominate the situation in 
many instances. 



* "The labor Union Conquest", W.Z, Ripley; World's 
Work, Kov. 190i>. 



Agrioulttire, our greatest induetry, is as yet little 
affected by this movement* Domestic service, with few 
isolated exceptions, has not been organized* In the South 
labor is not as thoroughly organized as in other sections 
of the coxmtry. Very little organization exists among the 
negros of the Southern States* The work of organization 
among the white wage earners is probably held in check, to 
some extent, by the fear that the organized white would be 
supplanted by unorganized negros in case of industrial 
troubles* 

Organizations of workers in the skilled trades are, in 
general, the most powerful and coherent. They are able to 
Restrict entrance into the trade by means of regulations 
regarding the number and training of apprentices* In case 
of a strike, it is a much more difficult task to fill their 
places than where the work requires little skill and training* 
In the case of unskilled workers the situation is very dif- 
ferent, the employer is usually able to import laborers 
from other sections of the country, who are able to fill 
the places made vacant by the strike* 

Unions are classed as local, national, or international, 
according to their scope and influence* The American 
Federation of Labor is today tj^^ dominating labor organiza- 
tion in the United States* It combines local, central, 
national and international unions into one federated union 



for mutnal aid and benefit. Practically three- fourths of 
all union men in the United States acknowledge allegiance to 
this organization,* The American Federation of Labor was 
organized in 1881, Twenty years later, the estimated 
membership was 1,400,000.^* On July 1st, 190S, it em- 
braced 10 national and international unions, 563 city 
central labor unions, and 2,100 local unattached unions, 
with an estimated membership of over 2,000,000.*** The 
per capita tax actually collected during the year 1903 
was 1,605,593.**** 

In Hew York state on September 30th, 1901, there were 
?>76,141 members of labor unions, an increase of 30,760 
over the previous year.***** In March, 1903, the total 
membership was 357,000, or an increase of more than 
80,000 in less than two years. In the city of Chicago, 
a union stronghold, the number of trade unionists more 
than doubled during the year ending September 1st, 1903; 
the membership increased from 120,000 to 243,000.****** 



* "The Labor Conquest", The World's Work, Hov. 1903;4094 
'^* Industrial Commission Report, Vol JL7:XIX. 
*** American Federationist , Sept. 1903:731 
**** The World's Work, Hov. 1903:4095 
***** Bulletin of Dept. of Labor, No. 47. page 916. 
****** Chicago Tribune, Aug. 30th, 1903. 



This growth is phenomenal, as well as unprecedented. The 
ahove statistics are perhaps sufficient to illustrate the 
rapid development of unionism in the United States during the 
recent period of commercial and industrial prosperity. 

The influence of the union is, however, not alone due to 
its numbers, or to the ability of the leaders; it is also 
dependent upon the education and training of the rank and 
file of the great army of labor. Federation and coopera- 
tion for mutual benefit only become possible when the workers 
have time and opportunity to receive and assimilate the ben- 
efits of culture and education. The growth of organization 
and federation, therefore, implies broader and better educa- 
tion, national and international unions signify a higher 
grade of intelligence, a more socialized view of life, than 
the older form of strict individualism and lack of mutual 
cooperation and aid. History shows that nations wax strong 
and powerful when they band together in compact and cooper- 
ative states. Isolated and mutually distrustful tribes, 
lacking strength and coherence, are pushed to the wall by 
the organized tribe or nation. The tribes frittered away 
their strength fighting each other, until a stronger, be- 
cause more closely united people came and dispossessed them 
of their homes and heritage. Similar conditions obtain in 
regard to the strength of labor. Individual bargaining 
against organized and corporate capital is hopeless; the 



Indlvldtial 1b sweated. Only as the workers gradually emerge 
from their lowly estate, as machinery makes possible a short- 
er working day and universal education, does the opportunity 
of cooperation In large unite "become a reality or even a 
possibility. 

When this view of cooperation Is accepted a still "broad- 
er conception comes In sight, that of universal cooperation 
— a union of employer, employee, and consumer. The Idea 
emerges from the chaos of the past, that the Industrial 
world Is one great cooperative esta'bllshment for the mater- 
ial and social good of all, not of one sect, class, race, 
but of all.* Each Individual Is best adapted to a certain 
vocation; It becomes the duty of our schools and other In- 
stitutions to assist each to find such vocation. The wel- 
fare of society and of humanity Is best advanced when each 
Individual and each nation Is playing their appropriate 
part, without social or Industrial friction. Such a condi- 
tion Is merely an Ideal toward which society must make Its 
way. The labor unions seem to have grasped more firmly 
than any other organizations, the need of cooperation and 
mutual support. Many of their acts may appear to repre- 
sent a narrow conception limited to the organized few; 

* American Journal of Sociology, Sept. 1903:187. 
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hut it must be remembered that all good workers are eligible 
to membership. It is frequently urged, however, that labor 
unions are exclusive, that they aim at aiding only' a small 
fraction of society at the expense of the remainder.* 
There is an "arrogance" of wealth; and its counterpart is 
too often found in the intolerance and slight consideration 
shown by organized workers toward their weaker, unorganized, 
and often misguided brothers. The brutality of capitalistic 
monopoly is no worse than the brutality of a labor monopoly.** 

If labor unions are exclusive, if they aim at benefiting 
the few at the expense of the many; is it entirely unexpect- 
ed? Mistakes certainly will be made; men with better op- 
portunities and broader training are often guilty of aggres- 
sion and of class prejudices and hatreds. The mental hori- 
zon of the wage earner is, as yet, perforce limited. As 
Dr. Roberts has well said:- "Local unions are not trained to 
discuss patiently, adopt calmly, and execute bravely, plans 
for the amelioration of mine employees. Their minds dwell 
constantly upon immediate personcl advantage, either in 
shorter hours of labor or increased pay". 



** American Journal of Sociology, Sept. 1903:187. 
** See McClure's^ Sept. 1903. 
*** Yale Review, May 1902:37. 



The strength of the labor union movement, its stability 
in the future, will depend upon its recognition of the inter- 
dependence existing between employer » employee, and consumer • 
The strength of public opinion is a factor which must be 
reckoned with. As long as the unions by their acts are able 
to win and keep the support of the great mass of society, 
they may expect to increase and gain strength; but when the 
opposite is true, the seeds of disintegration are sown and 
rapidly grow to fruition. 

We may hope that this newly found strength may be more 
wisely dlrpcted in the future, than it has been in the past. 
With great responsibilities should come a more conservatiye 
and conciliating spirit. Indications are not lacking of 
the growth of such a spirit in the labor organizations of 
this country. The one fundamental proposition, that must 
be kept in mind, is that labor can not permanently receive 
more than it produces. A reaction, disastrous in effect, 
must surely follow undue exactions. To overreach means 
future stagnation. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE REMUHERATION OF LABOR 



Labor unions accept the present industrial regime • 
They are not committed to any socialistic policy; although 
many individual members advocate certain socialistic theor- 
ies* Organized labor accepts wages as the proper form of 
payment for labor, by capital. It is vitally interested in 
the amount, method, and time of remuneration for the labor 
of union men. In general It is held that the amount of 
wages received is determined as a result of a bargain between 
the men furnishing the labor power and those who furnish the 
capital. The union maintains that labor, when unorganized, 
is not in a position to obtain a reasonably fair bargain. 

Changes in the organization of Industry have been accom- 
panied by the separation of the emplojrer and the employee. 
As the number of operatives has increased; the master work- 
man, who worked with his men, who lived in the same part of 
the town, and who moved in the same social circle as his 
workmen, has been removed. In his place the superintend- 
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ent, the general manager, and the capitalist, are found. 
These do not work with their men, do not Imow them individ- 
ually, live in different parts of the town, and move in en- 
tirely different social circles. This gradual separation 
has caused a spirit of class antagonism, of distrust, and 
sometimes almost of hatred, to arise. Each misunderstands 
the aims and motives of the other. There seems to be no 
common ground upon which they can meet. 

Individual capitalists have found it impossible under 
modern business conditions to continue operating a business 
profitably on a small scale. As a result, one capitalist 
cooperates with many others, thus the modern stbck company 
or corporation has come into being. The individual unit 
is merged into the more complex legal unit. The individual 
investor now delegates his rights and power in regard to 
the control and management of the business into the hands of 
directors — his representatives. If the employers have 
formed this sort of a combination, in order xhat the bargain- 
ing between workmen and their employers be not entirely in 
favor of the latter; the rormer must follow the example set 
by the owners of capital. A combination must be formed 
which is to labor what the corporation is to the capitalist. 
Such a combination or organization is the trade union. The 
individual worker no longer bargains as to the terms upon 
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whioh he will offer his own labor; it is bargained for in 
connection with that which is offered hy his fellow trade 
unionists. In union there is strength; comhination must he 

« 

met by combination* A fair and a Just bargain under the 
present competitive system premises an equality of strength 
and knowledge between buyer and seller. 

On account of these changes in industrial organization 
and methods, the collectiye bargain has arisen. A funda- 
mental source of much of the dil'liculty arising between 
laborers a^d their employers lies in a disagreement as to 
the law goyerning the rate of wages. Is labor a commodity 
like merchandise? Does the law of supply and demand fix 
the rate of wages? Shall only what the worker does, and 
not what he is, be taken in account? These questions are 
of ftindamental importance in any consideration of the wages 
question. The employer usually holds rirmly to the law 
of supply and demand as rigidly fixing the rate. He 
asserts that any interference, on the part of the unions, 
with this law is arbitrary, unjust, and monopolistic. On 
the other hand, the worker maintains that there is a mini- 
mum below which wages must not be allowed to fall. If 
wages are lowered below this variable minimum, the standard 
of living must fall, attended by many evil consequences to 
the workers and td the community. 
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The minimum wage is really based upon the theory that 
men, not mere aooumulation of wealth, is the real center 
around which economic discussion should turn. Under the 
unrestrained sway of the theory of laisse f aire , human be- 
ings have been forced to live like beasts* Selfish consid- 
erations of those possessing economic power have reduced the 
standard of living and, consequently, the physical, moral, 
and intellectual conditions of the workers to a very low ebb. 

The minimum wage does not necessarily mean good wages 
for the poor workman; but it does require that the employ- 
able worker be given sufficient to keep him in health and 
efriciency. "We are charged with trying to secure for the 
poor workman as much as the best ones receive; which is not 
true. We try to establish a minimum rate of wages necess- 
ary for workingmen to live as American citizens should. 
If the employer wants to pay the better workman above the 
minimum scale he should do so and stop misrepresenting this 
phase of the question."* 

The labor union is struggling ror a"living wage", — 
a partial recognition of distribution according to needs. 
The living wage also implies society's right to assert that 
each worker should receive sufficient to keep him in health 



* D. A. Hayes, "Labor's Progress", American Federation- 
ist. Hov. 1903:1187. 
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and enable iilm xo bring up nls family in such a manner that 
undiminished vigor and culture shall be passed on to the 
next generation. The social, rather than an individualistic, 
view 01 the wage question inclines one toward the doctrine 
of a living wage. ISeeds are rrequently accepted as deter- 
mining factors in xhe case of professional salaries as, tor 

♦ 

example, of school teachers* Teachers have certain real 
needs and sundry more or less conventional needs; these are 
potent factors in determining xhe amount of salary paid to 
them as a class. 

The chief objections urged against the minimum wage are;- 
first, it increases inerriciency; second, it increases the 
number of unemployed through the early displacement of work- 
ers who are past their prime; third, it does not recognize 
inequalities in the ability and efiiciency of workmen. The 
following extract from a speech or a prominent I^ew Zealand 
employer illustrates the position taken by employers in re- 
gard to the rirst objection. "One of the most serious 
charges that can be laid against unionism is that it reduces 
the efficiency of labor. This is the direct and inevitable 
outcome of the minimum wage, which means scaling erriciency 
down to the level of the least competent workman. This is 
perfectly manifest in theory, and practical evidence has 
been adduced in connection with more than one trade now 
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working unaer awards or the court. The direct effect upon 
industry can not tail to be lelt sooner or later, revealing 
itself in increased cost and inferior workmanship. And the 
effect will become more marked as the area of deterioration 
extends. ^'"^ Manufacturers have complained of the increase 
of inefficiency auring the recent period of "good times". 
The great demand for and consequent scarcity of labor re- 
sulted in the employment of many poor workers, thus tending 
to lower not only the average eiiiciency, but the efficiency 
of each individual workman. As business enters a period 
or reaction the poorest workmen will be dropped; and the 
general .tendency will be toward improvement, workers will 
sea the necessity or individual erxiciency.** 

In the speech Just quoted, the renewing statement re* 
garding the second objection is found:- "The establishment 
of a minimium wage, as claimed by them I the unionists) must 
necessarily exile from employment most, if not all, of 
those who, by reason of age, infirmity, or natural disabil- 
ity are incompetent to render adequate services. The 
attitude or the unions toward these unfolrtunate incompetents, 
as shown in the. evidence oerore the arbitration courts on 



* Quoted jiulietin of the iiureau of Labor, J^o. 49, p 1222. 
** See Keview of Keviews, Jany. 1904, vol. 29: 74 "The Out- 
look for iron and bteel." 
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more than one occasion, is scandalous and reprehensible In 
the highest degree » while the protection afforded in cer* 
tain awards is inadequate in its extent and demoralizing in 
its application."* The tendency today, in this country as 
in Heir Zealand, is undoubtedly toward the elimination of the 
older men from the ranks of the employed* The high tension 
and strain under which they are obliged to work unfits them 
for working side by side with the younger and more vigorous. 
Gradation of labor seems necessary before the diiiiculty can 
be suooessfull.y and permanently solved. 



third criticism is one which can not be lightly 
passed over. The efficiency and ability of men vary great- 
ly. If a high minimum wage does actually tend to level 
down the efficiency of the best workers, and to give the 
more inefficient workers higher wages; the efrect is of 
course vicious, and progress is prevented. '^Recognising 
the decided inequality in the ability or workmen, some un- 
ions now discard the theory of a single minimum wage, and 
arrange grades of pay for classes of men of varying profic- 
iency. This is undoubtedly a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, it still leaves uncared for those who do 



not come up to the (minimum) earning capacity. 



M** 



* Quoted Bulletin o± Bureau of Labor, Ho. 49, p 1221. 
** •The High Minimum V;age", M. :i. Marks, Gassier 's Mag. 
Jany. 1904, p 229. Head before the ^.ational Civic Federa- 
tion. Oct. 1903. 
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Mr« Gompers replied, to a criticism of the minizmim wage in 
an adaresB made before the ii^ational uivio i«'ederation, as 
follows: - "And without the union of labor, without the 
minimum wage established by the unions, it would be sup- 
planted by another minimum wage, but the minimum wage es- 
tablished, not by high minded men such as Hix. Marks as an 
employer, as a man, and others whom 1 know, but by men who 
would cut the heart out of the industry in which ivir* Marks 
is engaged. That would be the standard of the living 
wage**''*' Although differences of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of a minimum wage may continue to exist; it seems 
probable that the problem or gradation of labor must be 
faced in the near future. The concrete problem will vary 
with each trade and with different localities* Clearly, 
however, as long as employers are many and not well organ- 
ized, and as long as the laborers %re not thoroughly organ- 
ized; the employers, accepting the minimum wage theory, are 
liable to be placed at a disadvantage when competing with 
those who do not recognize it. The possibility of a gener- 
al acceptance of the theory of a minimum wage as demanded by 
trade unionists seems necessarily to depend upon thorough 
organization. 



* American Federationist , Dec. 1903:1297. 
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The iinioni&t lays stress upon the function of the workers 
as consumers* The ability of workers to consume depends up- 
on their wages; higher wages mean greater consumption, and 
a greater demand for the products of labor. In the event 
of a period of depression, they argue that the lowering of 
wages merely tends to accentuate the effects of depression. 
Oyerproduction, it is urged, is due to under*- consumption, or 
to ill-adyised prodtlotion. Lower wages merely tend to de- 

« 

crease the amount consumed; thus causing greater disaster, 
and extending the depression over a longer period of time. 
The better remedy, from this point of yiew, would be to 
shorten the hours of work, not to decrease the scale of 
wages. 

It may be safely assumed that any industry which can not 
pay its workers sufficient to keep them in health and 
strength, and allow them to live in a manner suitable to the 
progress and civilization of the community, should no longer 
be carried on. Its existence is detrimental rather than 
beneficial to the community. It is being carried on at the 
expense 6ther industries; it is parasitic. 

The question of the proper remuneration of labor is one 
connected with the welfare and advancement of the community. 
It is manifestly impossible to decide each individual case, 
except within certain limits. The average annual income of 
laborers can not be more than the total actual income divided 
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by the nxunber of producers; It must not tall permanently be- 
low that which will sustain the laborer and his family In 
health and strength » and give them a degree of comfort de- 
pendent upon the civilization, custom, and wealth of the 
country In which they live. If the efficiency of the work- 
er Is Insufficient to attain this lower limit; he becomes a 
charge upon the community and must be dealt with as such. 
Somewhere between these limits, the wages of all workmen 
shoula be fixed* As Income Is the result of production; 
to rise permanently above the upper limit Is obviously Im- 
possible, To fall below the lower limit means lower stand- 
ards of living; a physical., mental, and moral deterioration, 
which In the end Is detrimental to the best Interests of 
society. "The ultimate cure for Industrial evils Is, In- 
deed, the grofrth of altruistic feelings. Employers must 
cease to exploit wages, either to avoid loss or to Increase 
their power and profit. They and others must endeavor, by 
personal help and encouragement, to counteract the tendency 
toward degradation In the unfortunate and discouraged. But 
that these efforts on the part of those who have the dispo- 
sition to make them may avail, a restraint must be put upon 
those who have no such disposition.""^ 



* Franklin H, Glddlngs, Political Science Quarterly 
Vol. 2:632. 
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CHAPTER III 



TRADE UHIOlSr POLICIES. 



RECOGBTITIOisr OP THE UUION. "THE UNIOBf SHOP":- The demand 
of organized labor for the union shop — a shop where only 
aooredited members of unions may work, is the subjeot of 
much oontroversy. The employer is a-sked to choose his em- 
ployees from the ranks of organized labor, and not to con- 
sider the offers of labor made by workers outside the union 
fold. 

The unionist Justifies this restriction of the freedom 
of the employer to choose his workmen, and of the non- 
unionist worker to choose his employer, on the ground that 
higher wages, a "living wage" in fact, can only be obtained 
through a collect iye bargain which is made possible by or- 
ganization* The organized workers, having through their 
efforts and sacrifices, obtained certain advantages in re- 
gard to wages and factory conaitions, consider the non- 
unionist who attempts to reap these advantages to be one 
who has refused to bear the burden of the struggle, but who 
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Is willing to take advantage of the opportunity made by the 
unionist 8. They believe the non-nnlonlst wishes to reap 
where others have sown. The non-unionist Is also oonsld- 
ered to be a potent factor In preventing a rise In the rate 
of wages, or In aotually lowering It. "The non-unlonlst 
Is but an Indirect enemy; In withholding his aid he by so 
much weakens the common line of defense."^ The non- union- 
ist has no minimum scale, and no limitations as to hours of 
work. The laborer of the sweat shop Is always a non- 
unionist. 

Until the union reaches the height where It stands pre- 
eminently for good work; until the word unionist Is synon- 
ymous with skilled and efrlclent workman, and non-unlonlst 
with poor and Inefficient workman; this antagonism will 
probably exist. Mr, Henry White has said:- "A partly or- 
ganlzed shop, one that Is called 'free* or 'open' Is unten- 
able, for either the non-union men will In time join the 
union or the union men will withdraw. They are Incongruous 
elements, and one or the other must In time give way."** And 
this Is what actually happens. 



* The Philosophy of Trade Unions. D.D. Lum, Page 13. 
** Quoted In Gunton's Magazine, Aug. 1903:104. 
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In the oase of strikes when non-unlonlBt workmen fill 
the places held by the etrlking Tinlonist, the former are 
looked upon as trying to take away the opportunity of the 
latter to .earn food and clothing ror himself and his family. 
The strike has been called « the union men assert » in order 
that the workmen might receive their rightful share of the 
product due to the Joint efforts of labor and capital, or 
that the conditions under which the industry is carried on 
may be ameliorated. Through their efforts they expect, 
not only to benefit themselves directly, but indirectly all 
wage earners. Viewed in this light the non-unionist or 
"scab" strikes a blow at the hearthstone or every worker in 
the land, union or non-union. At best the **8cab" is a 
extremely short-sighted man, and one who must not be allowed 
to ruthlessly take away advantages which may have been 
gained oy the unionist. • He is an enemy who must be re- 
strained at any cost. "To the non-unionist, despite that 
which his advocates say for him, can not be attributed the 
virtue of helping his fellow workmen or contributing toward 
the establishment of more rightful relations between work- 
ingmen and their employers. No force but that of persua- 
sion and moral and intelligent influence should be exercised 
to convert the non-unionist to membership in our organization. 
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but it is hnrtrul from every view point, and to every en- 
lightened interest, to advocate the 'open shop'."* 

The unionist calls attention to the fact that laborers 
are no longer treated as individuals, but as a class.** As 
a result the workers must bargain as an organized body. 
The wages of one man are not raised unless the wages of an 
entire body of workers are raised. Modern large scale 
organization has merged the individual in-co the class. All 
who still act as individuals, all who place their personal 
interests over and above their trade interests, are working 
to the immediate detriment of their fellow workmen, and 
ultimately to their own detriment. 

The antagonism against unionism and the union shop may 
be merely a passing phenomenon, due to changing industrial 
conditions. Periods of adjustment are always times of con- 
troversy and disagreement. When the non-union man becomes 
the exception, when he is one of a minority, rather than of 
a majority; the unionized shop will probably be accepted as 
a matter of course. Just as the Joint-stock oompany and the 



* American i'ederationist , 1903:1196. 
** See "Case of Hon-Unionist" , John Mitchell, American 



Federationist , Dec. 1903:1303. 
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corporation are now considered. The English speaking 
people have always been very Jealous of individual rights 
and privileges; the evolution of a great organized industri- 
al system, embracing both labor and capital, is not to be 
accomplished with social and industrial friction. Coercion 
is perhaps a phase in the change from unrestrained competi- 
tion to a condition of greater cooperation and uniformity of 
action.* 

Service to the community is the ultimate and universal 
test of combination whether of capital or of labor. If the 
union shop stands for good workmanship; it will be a stable 
institution. If, however, it stands for mediocre workman- 
ship and monopolistic privileges; sooner or later it must 
give way. The opponents of the 'open shop' say that it 
"is the place of natural selection; it is the free rleld for 
the play of economic forces. *'** It undoubtedly does stimu- 
late competition between the workers; but can the unorganized 
individual worker drive an equitable oargain with his employ- 
er? This is the real question at issue. The union man 
says, no, emphatically. Selfish motives may truthfully be 



* See "Competition, Coercion, and Cooperation", L.M. 
Keawby, Popular Science Monthly, Vol.63: 526, Oct. 1903. 

**"The Union vs the Open Shop", Gunton's Magazine, 
Aug. 1903:109. 
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asBlgned to both sides. btrength too often usurps the 
place of Justice. "So long as it is necessary to use coer- 
cion and physical methods to build up unions, it is safe to 
say that unions are not fit to be entrusted with exclusiye 
power."* The presence of non-union workers and the exist- 
ence of open shops may be needful elements acting toward 
the betterment or the ideals and principles of the. unionists 
Opposition is often beneficial, cleansing, and healthful. 
If the union will stand steadfastly for good work and super- 
ior skill; the situation will be clariried. 



RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT:- What are the legitimate limits 
to the output of workmen? The answer to this question de- 
pends upon the view of the worker, held by the person who 
attempts to answer it. If the laborer is considered to be 
a tool or a machine; them the considerations which apply to 
the economical oare and operation of tools and machines may 
also be applied to the output of the laborer. The most 
economical use of a tool is usually not the one which makes 
it last the longest period of time; but one which speeds up 
its action, and greatly increases the output in a given time. 



* "The Union vs the Open Shop", Grunton's Magazine, 
Aug. iyO;5:109. 
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The worlcman is a htunan being, however, and as suoh ie en* 
titled to health, happiness, and comfort. The slave was 
treated as a tool or a machine; but the wage earner must be 
treated as a member of society* A man works In order that 
he may live; this formula should not be Inverted so as to 
read — a man lives In order that he may work. 

While the wages received by the wage earner are deter- 
mined by many complex causes, productivity Is one of the Im- 
portant factors In fixing the rate of wages. The increased 
wage, which the worker receives today, above that received 
a century ago, is due primarily to Increased productivity. 
Any attempt to arbitrarily limit production must work, in 
the long run, toward a reduction of wages. However, the 
most rapid work is not necessarily the most economical. A 
man is possessed of certain energy which, if properly spent 
and properly conserved, will yield a maximum of productivity 
during his lifetime. Driving or speeding up beyond a cer- 
tain pitch, reduces his total efficiency or output. It is 
this speeding up, forcing to work under high pressure, to 
which the union objects. "I repeat 1 believe that a man 
ought to work and do his level best, but bear in mind, a 
few years ago that great observer and writer and thinker, 
Herbert bpencer, came among our people, and to the business 
men as well as to the working men he preached the gospel of 
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relaxation, tor he declared that the paoe at which we were 
going, both working men and employers^ was the paoe that 
kills."* 

Production is carried on in order to allow future con- 
sumption. Time must be allowed for the consumption of the 
products of the worker's energy and skill. If the laborer 
works many hours each day, or at a rapid and exhausting pace, 
his power of consumption is lessened and his demand for the 
products of his and his fellow workingmen's labor is de- 
creased. The short-sighted employer is liable to speed up 
the woric to a pitch which over-exhausts the workers, and in 
the long run inevitably decreases his efficiency. On the 
other hand the short-sightea employee is inclined to 
"soldier" in order to lengthen out his job. Such a policy 
looked at from a purely personal view point does not appear 
injurious to the cause of thw workers; but, if all were to 
adopt this policy, the result is not at all uncertain. De- 
creased productivity of all workers means in tJ n long run 
decreased wages for all workers. The union policy is 
aimed at preventing over- speeding and over- straining. It 
is a policy which is commendable and Justifiable when not 
carried to an extreme. 



* Samual Gompers, American Federationist , Dec. 1903:1297. 
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Slow work is in one sense as destructive or the effic- 
iency and stamina of workers as fast work. There is danger 
in slow work and "soldiering" to the individual and to the 
nation. "Irregularity of employment, with the shiftless- 
ness it induces, is a great enemy of unionism, and habitual 
laziness while at work undermines the character in the same 
way. The masses of laboring men realize also that, since 

in the long run their wages depend partly upon the national 
output, the policy of idling will have a boomerang effect 
and ultimately knock down wages."* 

An overdriving indistry is really parasitic. If more 
human energy is used up than i8 supplied to the industry; 
the deficit must be paid by workers in other occupations. 
"An inaustry which uses up the vital energy of a worker in 
a few years is coining the nation's life blood into divi- 
dends, i^o inaustry has a right to more than that amount 
of the worker's energy which can normally be replaced by 
the food and rest allowed to him."** It is to the interest 
of the worker and of society that overdriving and "sweating" 
be abolished. As long as the union policy is directed to- 
ward such a consummation, the union is acting along legiti- 
mate and economic lines of action. 



* "Do Trade Unions Limit Output?" Political science 
Quarterly, Vol. 17:371. 
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Whether unions actually do or do not aim to arbitrarily 
limit output is a controverted question. Evidence, showing 
limitation ot output by union men, is much stronger in Eng- 
land than in the United States. Itaoh confusion in the dis- 
cussion of the restriction of output has arisen from a fail- 
tire to distinguish between the immediate and temporary ef- 
fect of an industrial policy, and the permanent result or 
the result of a long continuance of such policy. The work- 
man is chiefly concerned In obtaining the necessities and 
comforts of life for himself and family; he is only vaguely 
and indefinitely interested in the general good of society 
in the lump. To tell him that a certain policy, if pursued 
by all for a period of years, will bring certain reduction 
of wages does not appeal to him in the direct and forceful 
manner that the immediate probability of slack work does. 
He sees that by "nursing" this particular Job he may work 
longer, or another fellow workman may be employed; this is 
something tangible, the other is a remote possibility. Im- 
mediate work for John overshadows the chance of future em- 
ployment for Tom, Dick, and Harry. Immediate personal ad- 
vantage and ultimate personal or social benefit are by no 
means synonymous terms under present iridustrial and social 
conditions •• 

The ideal rate of work is the one which will produce 
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a maxlnnun output In the life of a given laborer* It is not 
easy to find such a rate; and, if It were found, employers 
would object to that rate unleee they were able to employ 
the man during a long period of years* It is often to the 
immediate financial interest of a manager to wear out his 
workers in a short period of time, as he would wear out a 
drill or a lathe. The tendency to rapidly wear out the man 
is also increased because the laborer comes to the manager 
full-grown* The expense of renewal falls elsewhere* 

The complexity of present industrial operations separ- 
ates widely in time and space the effect of an action from 
the action itself. it is this complexity which has much to 
do with the liability of restriction of output* The effect 
of an action is not clearly seen; or its effect is seen to 
be so widely distributed that a man's personal interest in 
it seems infinitesimal. Again, the belief that restriction 
of output strikes a blow at monopoly profits furnishes a 
motive for the practice of it* The cure for this evil, 
where it exists, lies in a greater recognition of the coiunon 
interests of labor and capital in regard to production, and 
in measures aimed at decreasing hidden and monopoly gains* 
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APPREHTICESHIP:- The old form of indentured apprentioe- 
shlp has praotically passed away. "You will find that the 
whole question of apprenticeship is one which is being rele- 

« 

gated to the past and that other methods or teaching men 
skilled trades are taking the place of the old-fashioned 
apprenticeship*"* The modern factory does not furnish a 
good opportunity for the training or ruture skilled workers* 
However, at least three large shops have well developed sys- 
tems of apprenticeship, namely. The Baldwin Locomotive Works** 
of i:*hiladelphia, the £ro?m and Sharpe Manufacturing Company,*** 
of Providence, and the Westlnghouse Company, of Pittsburg.**** 
Sight or correspondence school work in connection with the 
instruction given in the shop is deemed very desirable, if 
not essential, by the managers of these well known shops. 
Several shops in Cincinnati require their young employees to 
take a thorough course of instruction in the evening school 
of a Mechanic Arts Institute located in that city. The 
night work in this school is carefully arranged to aid this 
class of students. 



* CD. Wright, Industrial com. Keport, Vol.7: 18. 
** Report of Com. or Labor, 1902, pp 382 and 385; Amer- 

lean Ivlachinist, Oct. 22nd, iy03; ii:ngineering Magazine, Jan. '04 
*** Ibid. 
**** Engineering Magazine, Dec. 1903. 
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It l8 generally conceded that a boy should receive some 
general instruction, before he is forced into the narrow 
groove of a specialized worker in a shop. Labor unions al- 
most universally recognize the desirability of a training 
approximating the old lorm of apprenticeship* iviany unions 
still retain clauses in their constitutions looking toward 
a revival of the old time honored methods of apprenticeship.* 
The original platform of the American i^'ederation of Labor « 
adopted in 1881, demanded "uniform apprenticeship laws pro- 
viding for an apprenticeship of from three to five years, 
and for the furnishing by the employer of proper facilities 
ror the acquirement of the trade". 

Ilearly all skilled trades have some sort of an apprentice 
system; but there seems to be little uniformity in regard to 
numbers, time of apprenticeship, or compensation. xhe un- 
ions have been very severely criticised because of attempts 
to restrict the number of apprentices.** The union leaders 
assert that unrestricted entrance into a trade would tend to 
depress the scale of wages and lower the standard of workman- 
ship in the traaes. two strong arguments are presented in 
favor of reasonable restriction:- "First, it is maintained 
that, in the aosence of restrictions, there is a tendency to 



* Industrial Commission heport. Vol. 17: LI. 
** Industrial commission Keport, Vol. 8:IJLLX.. 
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get a large part of* the woric done "by "boys, who work for 
trifling BumB, to the dieplaoement of the mature men, who 
should he the bread winners of their families. Employers 
of the less scrupulous sort, who are willing to follow this 
policy, are able to underbid the more careful and conscien- 
tious, Second, it is argued, the effect of such a 

policy is bad, even upon the boys themselves." The aim of 
the employer "is to get their work done, this week and this 
year, for the least possible money. This purpose is not 
consistent with the giving of thorough instruction in a 
craft, but is promoted, first, by the restriction of each 
boy to some narrow specialty; and, second, by discharging 
each boy as soon as he demands a man's wages, and putting in 
a new one. The policy of the union, they de.clare, is meant 
to make it sure that when a boy undertakes to learn a trade, 
he shall have a chance to learn it.** 

On the other hand, many employers declare that the re- 
strictive policy of the unions is preventing many able and 
bright young men from learning trades, thus forcing them in- 
to the ranks of unskilled labor. They say that the workers 
are acting against the best interests of their own children 
in this matter. 



* Industrial Commission Report, Vol. 17: LIU. 
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Certainly, the future recruits in the skilled trades 
must he instructed outside as well as inside the factory, 
or workshop. The manufacturing interests, the labor un- 
ions, and our educational authorities must together solve 
this important problem. The school, through some form of 
trade instruction should cooperate with the shop. This 
has already been done, in isolated cases, with encouraging 
results. Our manual training schools are doing a good work; 
but what is needed, in this case, is a combination of actual 
shop work and school instruction, for example, half time 
school work and half time shop work. Many of our progres- 
sive shop managers and labor leaders are aware of the need 
of such training; but the leaders of educational work do not 
seem to have grasped the situation. The solution of this 
important question devolves to a considerable degree, under 
the present organization of industry, upon the public school 
system. 



THE EIOHT-HOUR DAY:- A reduction in the number of hours 
of work per day was one of the fundamental demands in the 
early' history of organized labor. For several years an ag- 
itation, looking toward the uniform establishment of an 
eight hour day, has been carried on by labor unions. The 



35 
results of their efforts have been important.* The argu- 
ments pro and oon in regard to this important demand of or- 
ganized labor will not be here disoussed at length. Only 
a few comments will be made upon the position taken by the 
advocates of the eight-hour day. 

There are three aspects of the eight-hour question: - 
Economic, Social, and Political. 7. ill the adoption of an 
eight hour day improve the economic condition of the laborer; 
that is, will it raise his real wages? Will it give him 
better advantages for the enjoyment of home and of intercourse 
with his fellow workmen? Will it make life more worth liv- 
ing? Will it enable him to be better qualified to act his 
part in the improvement of civic conditions? Will he be a 
better citizen? The ideal solution of the number of hours 
which a man should work per day will vary with the industry, 
the civilization of the people, and the individual worker. 
Any practical solution must , therefore, be a compromise* 

With the increased use of natural forces and of machin- 
ery, the power of man to produce has been multiplied many 
times; and the total amount of human labor necessary for the 
same amotmt of production correspondingly decreased. In- 
creased production implies increased consumption, and also 



See Industrial Commission Report, Vol. 19:776. 
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a greater variety of consumption an increase of new 

wants. In order that ability to consume may increase uni- 
formly and generally in proportion to the ability to pro- 
duce, greater leisure must be allowed the workers* Long 
hours in the past have always meant low wages and low stand- 
ards of living. Moreover, if natural forces are substitut- 
ed for human effort; is not the laborer entitled to work 
less hours for the same wage? 

The advocacy of an eight hour day should not be based 
upon an increase or a decrease in the amount of production. 
It should rather rest upon its effect upon society, or the 
improvement in the character of the laborers and in the 
quality of their work. long hours tend to brutalize and 
degrade; shorter hours to improve and uplift the workers. 
"The first school of morals, family life, is a closed book 
against the man who only comes home, dead tired, late at 
night."* The first effect of shorter hours may be, prob- 
ably will always be, a prodigal waste of the time allowed 
for increased leisure; in the long run a better use of the 
time may be expected, and a gradually improved manner of 
living. Improvement in the habits, manners, and customs 
of the great mass of society is a matter of gradual growth. 



"^ Schulze - Gaevernitz, Social Peace, page 124. 
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of evolution, "But if it secures for millions of tired work- 
ers an hour or two of leisure, which would have otherwise 
have been spent in toil; if it enables many who otherwise 
would have plodded the daily round of monotonous labor to ob- 
tain access to some share in that larger life from which 
they are now relentlessly excluded; if it protects the future 
generations of the race from physical degeneration or mental 
decay; if it makes brighter the lives of those who have toil- 
ed that a small class among us might have education and holi- 
days and culture; if it accomplishes only partially some of 
these great ends, an Eight Hours Bill will be no mean achieve- 
ment even of the greatest statesman, and no unfitting close 
to the century of Factory Acts."* 

labor leaders, when arguing for the eight hour day, 
usually lay stress upon the theory that the wages received 
by the laborer depend upon the average standard of living.** 

* 

Increased wants are a result of more time for leisure; and 
increased wants are the cause of increased pay.*** Hence, 
the familiar rhyme:- 



* The Eight Hours Day, Webb and Cox, page 11. 
** Bote agreement with Rioardo, Conner's Ricardo's 
Political Economy, page 74. 

*** The Eight Hour Primer, G. E. McUeill. Bell and Co., 
London. 
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If you work by the pleoe. 
Or work by the day; 
Reducing the hours, 
Inoreases the pay. 

Leisure and culture in former centuries were the birthright 
of the few. Today both are the recognized right and priv- 
ilege of ell. The demand for shorter hours is a movement 
toward better conditions for the masses, toward broader 
culture, better home life, and increased civic responsibil- 
ities for those who have heretofore had, little opportunity 
for anything except hard work.* 



THE RESTRICTION OF CHILE LABOR:- One of the most com- 
mendable and important demands of the labor organizations is 
for legislation restricting the employment of children and 
fixing the number of hours per day which may be required of 
women and children. Workingmen have been alive for many 
years to the evils and dangers which result from the employ- 
ment of immature children. Each generation must bring in- 
to existence a new set of workers whose vigor, education, 
and ability is not less than their own, if progress is to 
continue. Kvery child is entitled to childhood. He 



See Industrial Commission Report, Vol.19: 772. 
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should not be foroed to be a bread winner while he oug^t to 
be playing In the open air and etmlight, or while he ought 
to be receiving In eohool some of the aocumulated experience 
of other generations. All the other alms and aspirations 
of the unionist are dependent upon keeping children from the 
numbing and deadening effects of overwork, and giving them 
opporttmlty for play and education, thus preparing them for 
the duties and obligations which may devolve upon them when 
they have grown to manhood and womanhood*'^ 

There Is little question at the present time among 
thoughtful people as to the necessity of laws relating to 
child labor. The older Industrial states have reasonably 
strict laws on their statute books; and the tendency Is un- 
doubtedly toward more stringent measures. Much of this 
legislation Is due chiefly to the attitude of organized lab- 
or. For example, during 1903, the American Federation of 
Labor was Instrumental In securing the enactment of laws 
regarding child labor in Oregon, Texas and Alabama.** 
Vigorous efforts are being made in the Souths by organized 
labor to obtain better child labor laws. 



* See American Federationlst , Dec. 1903:1289. 
"'^ Ibid. 
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COERCIVE METHODS:- The coercive methods employed hy 
labor may he classed as follows:- the strike^ the boycott , 
and the unfair list, the union label* The violence or 
threatened violence which often accompanies strikes need 
not be here considered* Violence forms no part of the pro- 
gram of reputable tmions, and is not countenanced by any of 
the better class of labor leaders. Violence during a period 
of strike is often due largely to outsiders, not to the 
strikers themselves; "As a matter of fact, the conduct of 
strikes without violence is as advantageous and successful 
as the use of violence is futile and immoral* In the long 
run, violence acts as a boomerang and defeats its own pur* 
poses."* 

"Strikes are checks which prevent civilization from go- 
ing to smash through the brutalization of the masses."** 
Strikes call the attention of the public to industrial 
methods; and set many to thinking and studying along econ- 
omic and social lines, who otherwise would take no notice 
of these Important subjects. The recent anthracite coal 
strike, for example, placed the entire nation at the study 
of economics. "All emancipating movements have begun in 



* Organized Labor, John Mitchell, page 319. 
** "Strikes as a Factor In Progress", North American 
Review, Vol. 164:25, M.E.J. Kelley. 
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insurrections. Strikes are the insurreotives of labor."* 
The strike is the court of last resort. It is not a logic- 
al method of settling difficulties; it is merely an appeal 
to brute strength and endurance. The strike is still oc- 
casionally necessary perhaps; Just as war is yet necessary 
when diplomacy fails to adjust difficulties between nations. 
Industrial warfare is costly , dangerous, and illogical. 
As organizations of labor and capital grow stronger and more 
extensive, the effects of strikes become more far-reaching 
and momentous; each strike inyolves a greater number of 
people and interests. 

The unionist claims that "the strike is a part of the 
wage system Just as much as the brake is a part of the 
necessary equipment of a railroad train." "The brakes stop 
the production of wealth, that better speed and safer prog- 
ress may come through the increased power of the many."** 
Organization undoubtedly tends to reduce strikes. Long 
established and strong unions do not use the "brake" except 
under extreme proyocation, or not until all other means haye 
failed. Newly established organizations frequently oyer- 
estimate their strength, and are more prone to call strikes. 



* •'Strikes as a Factor in Progress", North American 
Reyiew, vol. 16^:31, xM.ifi.J. Kelley. 

''The Philosophy of the Labor Moyement", Sec. E. 
McNeill, page 2. 
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Mr. Gompers writes that "Btrikee are a few of the failures 
to agree on terms upon which an industry shall be continued."* 
Only after all other means hare failed, the labor leaders 
hold to the right to strike. "While some may assert that 
the strike is a relic of barbarism, I answer that the strike 
is the most highly civilized method which the workers, the 
wealth producers, have yet devised to protest against the 
wrong and injustice, and to demand the enforcement of the 



right." 



mm 



Future progress in organization and the growth of a 
belief in the right of the public to interfere through the 
instrumentality of the government are likely to decrease 
the number or strikes and ultimately to eliminate it as a 
factor in industrial affairs. 

The financial loss due to strikes has often been exag- 
gerated. Frequently the time of nonemployment is merely 
shifted from one portion of a year to another. "It is by 
no means certain, however, that strikes and lockouts cause 
as great a diminution of working time and of production as 
appears at lirst glance from the statistics. In many 
cases a strike simply changes the date of unemployment with- 
out materially increasing its aggregate amount. Very many 

* "Organized Labor, its Enemies, and Fool Friends", p 2. 
Ibid, pp 2 and 3. 
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eBtabllshments find it impossible, beoause of insufficient 
demand for their products, or for other reasons, to operate 
oontinuously. The employees by striking may so reduoe the 
product for the time being that during the remainder of the 
year the establishments will be actiye, and idleness which 
might otherwise have occured for other reasons will be 
avoided. So far as this is true, it might often happen 
that, even though the workingmen gain in direct improvement 
in their condition as the result of the strike, they have 
lost little or nothing by it. For a similar reason employ- 
ers may even lose little through the closing of their estab- 
lishments. This is the more likely to be the case, because 
after the rcFduction of output on account of a strike, work 



may often be rushed with greater energy 






The Boycott and the Unfair List:- A distinction ought 
to be drawn between a"simple" boycott, the mere withholding 
of one's patronage from a given firm, and the "compound" or 
coercive boycott. The former is xmdoubtedly legitimate, 
and is a Itindamental privilege of all men. The second form 
is one of the most cruel and indefensible weapons of organ- 
ized labor. Its power is often felt most heavily by those 
who are innocent of any animosity toward the unionists. In 



* Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. 19:,874 - 6. 
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a recent street oar strike In Cleyeland^ women who had rid- 
den on cars manned by non-imlon crews were imable to buy 
groceries and medicines In the portion of the city where 
they resided. Store-keepers were warned by watchful pick- 
ets not to sell to these persons; and they were hounded ftom 
store to store. This Is of course an extreme Instance. 
The "compound" boycott Is now rarely resorted to. 

The American Federation of Labor maintains a "simple" 
boycott In the form of an "unfair list". This iff list Is 
made up by the Ezecutlye Council of the Federation upon care- 
ful Investigation of complaints made by "locals". The 
Federation asks all union workers and sympathizers to ab- 
stain from patronlilng the firms on this list. The boycott 
does not extend further. This Is certainly no more repre- 
henslble than Is the action of certain "trusts" In refusing 
to sell goods to a firm If that firm also handles goods made 
by the competitors of the "trust". 

The Union label:- A manufacturer Is reported to have 
said:- "The union label Is organized labor's most powerful 
weapon today."'*' If the use of the label is so restricted 
that It Is known to universally stand for a good, well-made » 
or unadulterated article; the above assertion will certainly 

* "The Union label", American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 9:3.63. 
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not be wide of the mark. The oonetuner Is today groping In 
the dark with regard to the quality and character of hla pur- 
chaaeB. Hie dependence upon the word or reputation of the 
maker or seller Is almost complete • A large percentage 
of the consumers are willing to pay for well made articles^ 
produced under good sanitary conditions. The labor unions 
haye, In this matter, a grand opportunity for future service 
to the community, and for their own advancement and growth# 
The unions and their labels must steadfastly stand for hon- 
esty and against "scamping" and adulteration. 

A thorough investigation of the Influence of the trnion 
label has been made in Milwaukee. The success in this city 
was proved to be indifferent.'*' The garment, and the cloth 
hat and cap workers have made much progress in the introduc- 
tion of their labels. "^"^ The cigar makers have made exten- 
sive use of their familiar blue label. 



POLITICAL:- Organized labor has not attempted to form 
a distinct labor party which would advocate legislation fav- 
orable to the interests of labor. it tries to accomplish 
its purpose through the medium of existing parties; and de- 



* "The Union Label" American Journal of boclology, 
vol. 9:16iJ. 

** See American Federatlonist, Kov.1903, pp 1146 - 7 and 
1144 - 5. 
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pendB upon the Influenoe and preBsure which organized and 
tmlted nnmbers are able to exert. The parties are forced^ 
In many Instanoes, to nominate men and advooate policies 
favored by the unions, In order to gain the support of the 
Independents among the worklngmen. ' Such a policy Is probab- 
ly wise, as It avoids opposition to deep-seated prejudices 
or animosities. Politics Is a rock upon which many strong 
organizations have been broken and dismembered. 

One of the objects of the American Federation of Labor 
Is declared In Its constitution to be:- **the further com- 
bination of such bodies (central trade and labor unions) 
In State, Territorial or Provincial organizations to secure 
legislation In the Interest of the working masses.** "The 
Federation maintains a legislative committee. In the nature of 
a lobby, at Washington, and It Is also active, chiefly 
through the State branches at the capitals of the several 
states."* 

According to the Report of President Grompers to the 
23rd annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
(1903), the Federation used Its Influence during the year 
In favor of an eight-hour bill, an ant 1- Injunction bill, 
a bill restricting Immigration; and against two bills Inlm- 



* Industrial Commission Report, Vol. 19, Part 11:32. 
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leal to sailors. This legislation was before Congress. 
It was, also, actlye In securing better child labor laws 
and faotory legislation, as mentioned in another oonnection. 
This report also mentioned progress in the agitation for 
the initiatlTe and referendum* Several State federations 
adopted, with encouraging success, the well-known "Winnetka** 
system of questioning candidates. Mr. Grompers emphasized 
the importance and desireability of this method. An extra 
number of the American Federationist, issued July 15th, 1904, 
contains the details of a system of questioning candidates as 
to their position upon Important questions of the day. It 
is expected that every central and local organization affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor will cooperate 
in this work. If the plan, as outlined, is consistently 
and conscientiously carried out; the effects can not fail 
to be far-reaching and beneficial. The secret ballot is 
also claimed to be an achievement due to the Influence of 
organized labor. 

The results of organized labor's activity in the polit- 
ical are important; and with the increase in numbers, it is 
to be expected that greater political activity will follow. 



SOCIAIISTIC:- The socialistic element in labor unions 
represents only a minority of the membership. President 
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Gompers and John Mltohell, two of the most influential labor 
leaders of to-day, are opposed to soolallsm* ITevertheless, 
from time to time In lahor conventions, resolntlons favoring 
certain socialistic doctrines are presented. In 1894, three 
planks were adopted hy the American Federation of Lahor, 
which are socialistic In tendency. These demanded:* The 
municipal ownership of street railroads, waterworks, gas and 
electric plants for the public distribution of light, heat, 
and power; the national ownership of telegraph and telephone 
systems; mines, and railroads; the abolition of the present 
system of land ownership, substituting in its stead a title 
of use or occupancy only. In 1900, a delegate introduced 
a resolution commending to unionists a study of the growth 
of trusts and monopolies, "with* a view to nationalizing the 
same." This resolution, shorn of the last clause, was 
adopted by a vote of 4,552 to 349.* 

While these resolutions are nominally a part and parcel 
of the union program', no great effort has been made toward 
accomplishing the purposes set forth in other directions, as 
outlined in the preceding sections. The labor movement to 
date has done little, directly, toward assisting in the ex- 
tension of socialistic principles in the United States. 



* Industrial Commission Report, Vol. 19, Part 11:31. 
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DISPUTES BETWEM TRADES:- One of the phases through 
whloh xmlonlsm Is now passing Is that marked hy Internal 
disputes between different trades, regarding the supervi- 
sion and control of certain kinds of work. While such oon- 
fllots are caused by conditions which progress may remove; 
they seem likely to cause serious trouble and to delay the 
progress of the movement* This probability of serious In- 
ternal dlssentlons from time to time Is considered by some 
friends of labor to be one of the most serious difficulties 
now confronting and endangering the labor organizations of 
the United btates. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission "^ calls atten- 
tion to two aspects of this trouble. The group selfishness » 
each group of workers striving to get the greatest amount of 
work for their own trade, without reference to Its effect up- 
on other groups of workers; the tendency of employers where 
possible to assign work to the union receiving the lowest 
wages, thus limiting gradually the field and scope of the 
work of the more skilled workers. Mr. Mitchell ** recog- 
nizes the dangers arising from Jurisdictional disputes, and 
comments on the difficulties involved. He says that they 
must be settled by organized labor, and without resort to 



* Vol. 17:LXX. 
** "Organized Labor", page 270. 
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the strike. The employer xmist not be made to suffer on 
acoount of disagreements between trades. 

Other labor leaders are reoognlzlng this menaoe* 
"There was a time when all In the labor moyement were like 
a band of brothers. To be a tinlon man In those days was to 
be bound by fraternal ties to all other union men. But Jur- 
Isdlotlonal disputes have aroused animosities, antagonisms, 
and Ill-feeling. Is history to repeat Itself? Are work- 
ing men to fight, man against man, for a Job, or trade 
against trade, as of old? We all know the terrible oontests 
caused by religious fanatlos, where brother was arrayed a- 
galnst brother, and father against son. Is this to be re- 
peated In the trade union movement?"* 

The Industrial Commission Keport records several ex- 
amples of oonfllot. One arose between the oarpenters and 
the steam- fitters as to who should bore the holes through 
the floor for the steam pipe; another In regard to Iron 
smokestaoks, the work on these was claimed by both boiler 
makers and the structural Iron workers. 

Stronger centralization of power and authority, and a 
broader view of trade unionism will tend to eliminate such 
difficulties. It certainly seems Inexcusable from the 



* "The One Dark Cloud", American Pederatlonlst , 
Uov. 1903:1187. 
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Btandpoint of the employer or of the public that workers 
should allow such internal difficult iee to terminate. in a 
strike.* 



* See Guntoji'B Magazine, Aug. 1903, "The Open vs the 
Closed Shop"t 
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CHAPTER IV 



TEE LABOR LEADER 



The character of the lahor leader la determined by the 
education, ability and zeal of the members of hie union. 
As In a demooraoy, the ohosen rulers and legislators are not 
usually the best or the strongest men, but rather those who 
are only a little above the average ability of the electors; 
so frequently the labor "boss" Is not chosen from the most 
desirable class of unionists* The labor leader and the 
political leader need to possess similar characteristics and 
virtues. Occcaslonally great and powerful figures appear 
In the roreground; but mediocre ability Is the rule. That 
the otilcers or national organizations at the present time 
are men of good character and unusual ability^ Is generally 
conceded by the enemies as well as by the friends of labor* 
The exercise of great power and the consequent heavy re- 
sponsibilities, as has been frequently noticed in the case 
of radical and"unsafe" men who have been elevated to posi- 
tions of great trust in the political field, seem to bring 
with them conservatism and sobriety of action. The great- 
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est Inefficiency, as in the politionl arena, is found in 
the local tmione, not in the national organizations. 

lahor unions are democratic."^ The approximate equality 
of income, education, and position furnishes conditions which 
are necessary to the existence of real democracy. Neyerthe- 
less, the tendency toward an increase in the powers of the 
central goyernment which is noticed in the political affairs 
of this country, is paralleled by the steady increase, in the 
labor world, of the power of the central organization over 
the locals. The increasing strength of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor emphasizes the growth of central authority. 

The business agent, or "walking delegate", is the "local" 
official who is most criticised, and concerning whom much 
conflicting testimony has been giyen. Undoubtedly many in- 
dividual instances of rank injustice » dishonesty, and disloy- 
alty to the labor cause may be pointed out;** but in theory 
the real function of the business agent is that of carrying 
out the policy of the local organization, not that of in- 
augurating a policy. Mr. Gorapers, in his testimony before 
the Industrial Commission,*** compared him to the secretary 



* See "Organized Labor", Mitchell, pp 75-82. 
** See, for example, "The Labor Boss", McClure's Mag. 
loy. 1903. 

*** Industrial Commission Report, Vol. 7:102. 
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Of an assoolatlon of employers. Wholesale oondemnation 
should not follow from Indiyldtial Instanoes of Inefflolenoy 

« 

and dishonesty. 

Shorter hours and inoreased leisure should gradually 
improve the quality of the rank and file. They will, in 
the future, be better qualified to consider carefully and 
deliberately; and, hence, will be less liable to be unduly 
swayed by the representations of irresponsible and firey 
local "bosses." The labor "boss" is less dangerous and 
no less responsible than the political"boss." 
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CHAPTER Y 



THE RIGHTS OP THE PUBIIC 



COirCILIATIOB AHC ARBITRATION:- The method of adjusting 
the difficulties whioh arise between the employer of labor 
and the employee, by means of Boards of Conciliation or 
ConrtB of Arbitration, Is dependent upon, and a oonsequence 
of the use of the colleotlve bargain Instead of the older 
form of a dlreot bargain between eaoh Individual workman and 
the employing flrm« Conciliation does not reoognlze the 
public. It Is an agreement between the two directly Interest- 
ed parties to the contract; arbitration necessarily does rec- 
ognize and consider the rights and the demands of the great 
body of consumers, known as the general public. The terms, 
conciliation and arbitration, did not assume their present 
signification until after the formation of modern trade un- 
ions. Bargains between single Individual employees and 
their employers did not assume such proportion as to call 
for outside aid or interference of any sort. The Issue 
was not of sufficient Importance to attract the attention 
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of the general putlio or of the authorities • If a single 
individual did not desire to accept the conditions imposed 
by the employer; he stopped work and his place was filled by 
another immediately or left temporarily vacant • The dis- 
satisfied man drifted into another position. This was the 

« 

condition which prevailed before the advent of organized 
labor; and which still prevails where labor is not organized. 

The growth of collective bargaining causes the differ- 
ences between employers and employees to assiune larger pro- 
portions. If carried to the extreme of an open rupture^ 
or a strike; a stoppage of the course of industrial operations 
ensues which, in due time, affects not only those persons . 
directly interested in the industry, but also the public in 
its capacity as consumer of the product of the industry in- 
volved in the strike. Further, such ruptures frequently 
assume phases which threaten the peace of the community; 
and the people , through the properly constituted atfchorities, 
become vitally interested in preventing and ending such 
occurrences. The public is directly concerned as to the 
relations existing between labor and capital, both as con- 
sumers and as guardians of the peace. 

Improved means of communication, division of labor, and 
the centralization of industry have made men interdependent; 
each has become dependent upon the work of others living in 
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different parte of the country, — of the world, in fact. 
As our Booial and industrial organism has become more and 
more complex; it has at the same time grown more and more 
sensitive to the improper functions of any part of the or- 
ganism* A strike or a lockout means a large area of dis- 
turbance and of unsettled conditions. The public becomes 
the third interested party. Individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals can no longer be allowed to carry on an industrial 
war. Such a war is as destructive of economic welfare as 
a feud is of public and civic welfare. 

The Anthracite Coal Strike of 1902 marked an epoch in 
regard to the attitude of the public toward labor and cap- 
ital. As a result of this great industrial struggle, 
people dwelling in towns and cities throughout the northern 
portion of the United States felt, in some measure, the ef- 
feet of the shortage in hard coal. It was not a matter of 

« 

mere local i^^rort; it was a menace and a danger to the en- 
tire United States. Actual suffering and privation seemed 
to stare many in the face; public opinion was stirred as 
perhaps never before by an industrial struggle; old theor- 
ies and beliefs, venerable with age and supported by the 
dearest traditions, were hastily thrust to one side; the 
theory of "laisse faire", or non-interference into so-called 
"private" affairs was, temporarily at least, discarded; the 
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PreBident of the nation, throwing preoedent to the wlnde, 
eaw fit to nee hie official Influence In bringing the combat 
to a close, and In arranging the terme of peace. The 
rights of the "third party" received such an acceptation as 
never before. 

The Coal Strike Commission grew directly out of the em- 
phatic demand of the consumers that a settlement be made and 
that the mining of coal be resumed. The public, while in- 

« 

terested in the social welfare of the miners and the proper- 
ty rights of the operators, was strongly moved by the sight 
of the empty coal bin. As might be expected, the Commission 
compromised the matter; it gave neither party all that it 
asked. Its findings have given us no definite basis upon 
which future adjustments may be made; it is merely a make- 
shift, a patching up of difficulties, in order that the pub- 
lic shall no longer be discommoded. This commission tried 
honestly to take into account the physical, social, and econ- 
omic conditions existing in the anthracite district. They 
investigated the home and working environment of the miner; 
they tried to compare his condition with that of other labor- 
ers; they attempted to find out whether or not the returns 
to capital were excessive; they aimed at conserving the Just 
rights of all concerned. But, after all, the great value of 
this commission consists in emphasizing the interest of the 
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general pu'bllo In the smooth and tin Interrupted operation of 
all industrial enterprises, particularly those which involve 
a natural monopoly. Thr right of the public to interfere 
has been established » when the two parties, labor and capital, 
can not settle disputes without resort to the strike* 

The government, as the representative of society says to 
the two contending factions:- ^'You, the operator and railroad 
manager, and you, the miner, can not be allowed to deprive 
the public of a necessity which is a natural product ~ a 
store of social wealth and welfare » If you can not settle 
among yourselves the distribution of your product; we will 
arbitrarily do it for you. We need coal. We will have it, 
and we are not going to suffer while you are quarrelling. 
We order that work be restimed, and the matter be arbitrated.** 
It is possible today to produce sufficient to prevent actual 
want of the necessities of life. Society must demand that 
the laborer and the capitalist carry on their accustomed op- 
erations, or step aside for others. Industrial warfare 
among the citizens of a nation can not be permitted, for the 
same reason that fueds can not be allowed to rnr. their course. 
Compulsory arbitration may never be made a part of the stat- 
ute law in the United States; but public opinion is more pow- 
erful than any written law. Industrial warfare stands con- 
demned at the bar of public opinion, and the public, through 
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its legally constituted authorities will prevent serious 
and prolonged outbreaks. The strike will remain as a pow- 
erful weapon in the armory of labor; but one which is to be 
used only as a last resort when other methods have failed* 
Society is interested in obtaining its goods at prices 
which do not contain elements of monopoly profit; it is un- 
willing to pay perpetual toll to any set of men who have, in 
some manner, obtained a position which enables them to levy 
it« Society is interested in the efficiency of processes 
and the quality of the product of industrial operation; it 
deprecates all unnecessary waste of men or of material. 
Society, in the third place, is deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the laboring population. Are they living in a man- 

« 

ner which will tend to make them and their children good 
citizens? Are they receiving wages which enable them to 14 
live decently and respectably? Men rather than wealth is 
society's great concern, and should be the central idea of 
political economy. 

Our statesmen and economists have, during the last 
century, studied carei'ully the methods of aiding and en- 
couraging production; but now it is the problem of distribu- 
tion toward which the attention must be directed. Here is 
a fruitful field for wisdom and public service. Some econ- 
omists have been discussing these problems; but the great 
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iDasB of the people passed them by as theoretloal and im- 
practloal. ^Impractloal" la a term hurled Indlacrlmlnately 
at all new and startling propo&ltlons; and it too often delays 
for years the oonslderation of Important facts or theories. 

Such industrial crises, as the coal strike, make all 
students of political economy* True political economy is 
not something up in the clouds, the mere plaything of theor- 
ists; it is science applied to industrial and business condi- 
tions. What President Vvalker said of conditions in 1890, is 
still more true of today:- "The vital importance of industrial 
relations is fast coming to be seen and felt as never berore. 

But it is a great thing to have the whole nation at 

school in political economy •"* 

The coal strike of 1905 emphabized the function which 
arbitration and conciliation must play in future industrial 
difriculties. Be it said to the honor of labor that its 
representatives stood ready to arbitrate in this strike, while 
capital arrogantly refused until practically forced to do so. 

This disinclination of the employing corporation to recog- 
nize the right of the workmen to collective bargaining through 
the medium of trade union officials, is a frequent source of 
trouble. in short, the employer often asserts a right to 



* Pub. of Amer. JKoonomic Assoc, vol. 6:19, 20. 
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organize with other employers; but refuses to concede the 
same right to the other industrial factor, *'The claim on 
the part of great employers that they can deal only with in- 
dividual employees is as absurd as it would be for the labor 
union to insist upon meeting the individual stockholders or 
the individual members of a firm."* Until all employers re- 
cede from such an arbitrary and unjust position, the value 

of conciliation and arbitration is greatly lessened. As 

* 
Mr. (junton has well said:- "The only basis upon which any 

permanent peaceful solution between labor and capital can 
be established is the equality of organized representation. 
The first and vital » nay indispensable, condition to such a 
relation is the unqualified recognition by both parties of 
the right of organized action, and full recognition of the 
accredited representatives of such organization."** 

The function of making the bargain can best be performed 
by those are experts in the business, that is, by the employ- 
ers and employees; but in order that this be done the employ- 
ers must be willing to meet the labor representatives and to 
confer with them. iviore or less publicity of the affairs of 
the company must be the result. The partnership existing 
between labor and capital must obtain greater recognition. 



* C. D. Wright, Practical bociology, page 2y5. 
** Sunt on 's Magazine, Vol. 22:19. 
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This situation is merely a natural outgrowth of the increase 
in wealth and the improveinent in the methods of product ion • 
Trade unions^ as well as corporations, are not artificial 
products; they are results of progress. 

Difficulties to he settled in the case of labor disputes 
assume two distinct aspects. One arises in regard to wages » 
recognition of the union, and other questions involving a 
new bargain between the contracting parties; the other class 
of questions relates to the interpretation of the terms of 
existing contracts. This latter class of questions is emin- 
ently fitted for the work of boards of conciliation or arbi- 
tration. In the case of disputes of the nature outlined in 
the first class, the chief business of a conciliation board 
should be to bring together employer and employee, to give 
opportunity for free and open discussion of the questions 
at issue. "Mr. John Mitchell, the President of the United 
Mine Workers, has stated 'publicly — and I use his exact 
words — that, 'nearly all, I may say all, the strikes that 
have occured in recent years would have been avoided if both 
Bides could have got together and talked the matter over.' 
Talking the matter over, however, involves organization. 
There is no use of talking it over with individuals, the con- 
ference must be between the parties involved, and at the very 
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outBet when a grievance Is presented,"* 

Boards of cono illation not only afford opportunities 
for such discussions; but they also inform the public as to 
the situation which has led to the present unsettled condi- 
tions in the particular industry in question* Public opin- 
ion is today a very powerful factor in settling labor troub- 
les. To give the general public an opportunity of passing 
an intelligent opinion is a worthy object, and one which 
fully warrants any expense which may be incured in maintain- 
ing such boards. 
« 

tiany of the State Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration 
have oflicially made known their preference for the work of 
conciliation rather than of arbitration* 'ihe Ohio Board of 
Arbitration, commenting on the fact that employees and em- 
ployers do not understand each other, says:- "Each contend- 
ing party has heard only his own side discussed, and the 
more that discussion is prolonged, the stronger* each becomes 
in the conviction that he is right. As a rule neither side 
has ever heard a fair statement of the other's views or 

theory of the contention. The advent of the official 

peacemakers of the State among them furnished about the 
first and only occasion for each to hear the case and com- 



* C. D. Wright, Pub. of Amer. Economic Assoc. 
Feb. 1902, page a87. 
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plaint of the other, when each has fully heard from the 

other for the first time, moderation and a hope of final 
peace supervene, and then the work of the Board is easy*"* 
The Hew York Board in its Report for 1899 states:-' "More 
is accomplished through mediation than arbitration." The 
Indiana Board makes this statement in ite Report for 1897-98:- 
"The experience of the Comnlssion proves that conciliation, 
rather than arbitration, is the more effective and satisfac- 
tory method of settling disputes between labor and capital*" 



Men are adverse to leaving questions involving the 



correctness of their methods and the welfare of their busi- 
ness interests to the Judgment of others, and especially 
when the latter may have only a rudimentary knowledge of the 
intricate matters which labor controversies usually involve." 

Many students of the problem agree with the sentiments 
expressed in the extracts quoted above. Mr. Sunt on, for 
example, writes:- "Arbitration after the fact is a railure." 
Unless all parties can agree upon certain fundamental facts 
as governing the rates of wages, the result of the making of 
wages by outside individuals, who have little e^^pert know- 



* Report of 1897, page 8. Quoted in Industrial 
Commission Report. 

** Quoted in Indiana Commission Report. 
*** Gunton's Magazine, Vol. 21: 547; Also Gilman, 
"Profit Sharing", page 415. 
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ledge of the conditions, and who must neoessarily be more or 
less prejudiced in favor of one class or the other, is large- 
ly an arbitrary affair. 

The need of arbitration signifies a deep-seated trouble « 
Whether profit-sharing, cooperation, socialism, or something 
else be the remedy; it seems clear that arbitration is not 
a cure. Arbitration is a makeshift; a temporary expedient; 
a "poultice". At the bottom lies hidden, and often entire- 
ly overlooked, the fact that the interests of the employer 
and the employee do not run in common channels. Theoretic- 
ally the employer and employee have common ends in produc- 
tion; this can not be maintained, however, in the case of 
distribution.* 

Nevertheless, at present in the United States no less 
thcui twenty- four states recognize the right of the govern- 
ment to Interfere and to use its Influence to prevent strikes, 
or to speedily terminate those actually in progress. The 
United States government recognized the principle of arbitra- 
tion by an act passed Oct. 1888, f»"nd by a more comprehensive 
one passed in June, 1898. Seventeen states now provide for 
permanent state Boards of Arbitration. The laws differ 
somewhat but usually provide for an appointive board of 



' See Davenport, Outlines of Economic Theory, page 160. 
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three members. This board 1b to investigate and attempt to 
adjust the diffionlty in case of a strike, actual or threat- 
ened, if asked to do so by one of the interested parties. 

The success of these boards depends upon the opportunity 
of bringing together employer and employee, and of informing 
the public as to the Justice of the contentions of each party 
to the controversy. Compulsory arbitration has concealed in 
it the right of the government to establish a scale of labor 
prices. 



COMMUNITY OF INTEREST:- In the. rapid evolution of events, 
a new and strange situation -is being brought to the front. 
Hitherto, the consumer of products has pinned his faith to the 

I 

belief in the efficiency of competition. The consumer has 
been passive. The conflicts and struggles for a fair share 
of the products have occured between capitalist and capital- 
ist, between retailer and retailer, between wholesaler and re- 
tailer, between wholesaler and manufacturer, between capital 
and labor, between labor and labor. The most interesting 
development of recent months has been a recognition of a 
practical community of interests between labor on one hand 
and capital on the other. Instead of quarrelling and fight- 
ing, they are occasionally acting in conjunction. Wages 
are raised and prices also; the bill is paid by the consumer. 
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They are reaching a monopolistic basis; and are assigning, 
according to agreement, to each a share in the profits. 
In the city of Chicago this situation has been more apparent 
than elsewhere.* Professor Clark, in. a course of lectures 
delivered at the University of Chio?pro in June, 1903, allud- 
ed to this phase of the trade union movement. He believes 
this to be the direct result of the growth of the modern 
trust, claiming that the pressure exerted by labor unions 
upon a trust acts differently than when directed against 
smaller corporate organizations. The trust is powerful 
enough to pay the higher wage, and to force a corresponding- 
ly higher price upon the consumers of the output of the 
trust. In other words, the trust and the labor unions form 
an agreement, and strike at the consumers. He cited one 
instance in which a trust voluntarily raised wages, and there- 
upon the union forced smaller competitors to do likewise. 
The trust in this particular instance had a large stock on 
hand which had been produced on the lower scale of wage. By 
this shrewd move, it was sble to sell this surplus stock at 
an increased profit. 

One local case of this nature recently came under the 
personal observation of the writer. The barber shop pro- 



* See McClure's Magazine, Sept. iy03. 
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prletors and the Journeymen barbers of Toledo are each organ- 
ized into strong unions. In April, 1903, the Journeymen 
made a demand for an increase in wages amounting to twenty 
per cent* The proprietors asserted that such an Increase 
was impossible, under the existing scale of prices. An 
agreement was finally reached,, according to which the wage 
scale demanded was paid; hut the price of a shave in ell 
union shops in the city was raised fifty per cent, or for 
from ten to fifteen cents. certain shops were willing to 
meet the demand for increased wages, and still maintain the 
old' scale of prices; but the Journeymen refused to allow this 
to be done. Certainly in this case, the workmen not only 
made the scale of wages, but also regulated the price of 
their product or services. This is a clear case of a com- 
bination or agreement between employer and employee at the 
expense of the consumer. "One of the important educative 
effects of labor organizations will be the growing recogni- 
tion of the intricate rapport which subsists not only be- 
tween the interests of different classes of workers, but be- 
tween labor and capital in its more general aspects."* 

Such incidents as the one recounted above point to a, 
temporary at least, shifting of the scene of conflict. The 



J. A. Hobson, Problems of Poverty, page 221. 
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contoBt will not always be between capital on the one Bide 
and labor on the other » with the consumer as a more or less 
Interested spectator; but between the combined strength of 
labor and capital on the one hand and the consumer as an 
active combatant on the other. The Intricacy and pecul- 
larlty of the conflict will be appreciated when we remember 
that the laborer Is really a dual personetllty. He Is a 
consumer as well as a producer; he Is almost equally Inter- 
ested on both sides* His interests as a producer run 
counter to his interests as a consumer. 

The use of the labor "boss** by the trust Is still an- 
other phase of the situation. The labor "boss" and the 
political "boss" are in the same category. The two are 
products of similar diseased civic and social conditions.* 
Better education and better training for the duties of cit- 
izenship will be the cure for this condition. Government 
is good and beneficial in a democracy in proportion to the 
Interest and attention given it by the citizens. Exploit- 
ation and injustice diminish in proportion to the Increase 
in the recognition of the rights of others. 



* See McClure's Magazine, Kov. 1902, "The Trust's 
Sew Tool.^ 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE FUTURE 



One would "be "bold who attempts to prophesy as to the fut- 
ure progress of the la^bor movement. As long as present in- 
dustrial conditions ohtain, the labor imion will remain a 
potent factor in the industrial world. Its form and its 
methods may change but the substance and the ideals will 
remain. In the decade of the eighties the movement con- 
trolled by the Knights of labor reached a culmination and 
began to disintegrate. To-day the American Federation of 
Labor personifies the labor movement in this country. The 
last four or five years have witnessed the rapid absorption 
of great masses of hitherto umorganized or partially organ- 
ized workers. Can this body properly assimilate this het- 
erogeneous mass, or will the seeds of disintegration and de- 
cay be sown? This phenomenal increase in membership has 
taken place during a period of extraordinary commercial and 
industrial prosperity; the real strength and unity of the 
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labor organization will "be tested when days of depression 
nniBt be tided over. Internal dissentions "between different 
trades are likely to "be more threatening and persistent in 
times of depression. 

The American Federation of Labor represents the growth of 
centralized authority, and the corresponding decrease in loc- 
al autonomy. The growth of trusts will also tend to force 
each organized trade to effect a national organization. 
Locals can not cope with extensive industrial combinations, 
except perhaps in certain industries, as the building trades. 
With each increase in the power of centralized authority 
comes the necessity of strong and incorruptible leaders. 

In the early years of the labor movement, the aims of 
organization were purely negative. Now, the trade rmion has 
developed beyond the stage of a mere fighting organization. 
It has undertaken constructive work; end has a definite pro- 
gram for social betterment and the integration of all workers. 
Development along sectional and trade lines may retard prog- 
ress in this direction. The interests of all workers must 
be unified, and conflicts between trades forgotten. 

Coercive methods must be laid aside. Public opinion 
does not support such methods. The ballot, rather than the 
strike, and the boycott, must be the weapon used in future 
struggles. Shorter hours give the worker time and oppor- 
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tunity to study the economic and political problems of the 
day. An intelligent, alert, and watchful hody of voters 
will get honest and intelligent public servants. Increased 
leisure for the workers, coupled with better food, better 
housing conditione, and better educational facilities, is 
the foundation lor the future advancement and prosperity of 
organized labor. The real fundamental necessity is educa- 
tion; not intellectual training merely, but a training 

which makes the man a better husband, citizen, and father, 
a training which makes for health, skill, and rational en- 
joyment. 

The growth of suburbs and the movement of factories 
and homes from the crowded centers of the cities to the out- 
skirts and suburban villages will improve the home and the 
shop environment of the workers, and will be a potent factor 
in improving the condition of the laboring classes,* All 
changes which benefit the workers will be reflected Ir. the 
character of labor organizations; and will affect the future 
aims, ideals and achievements of organized labor. 



* See ••The Electric Interurban Railroad" by the writer, 

Yale Review, Aug. 1904, also. "The Growth of Rural Popula- 
tion", by the writer, Popular Science ilonthly, Dec. 1903. 
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